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Announcements 


MEETING of the North-Eastern Division to consider the 
Awecoiss Report will be held on Sunday, 17th January, 1943, at 

the Central Public Library, Newcastle. Any assistants stationed 
near by will be welcome to take part in the discussion. 

A Joint Meeting of the North-Western Branch of the Library Associ- 
ation and the North-Western Division of the Association of Assistant 
Librarians will be held in the Lecture Theatre, Central Library, Man- 
chester, on Wednesday, 13th January, 1943, at 2.45 p.m., to consider 
the McColvin Report and to reach a considered opinion thereon. 

Any amendments, suggestions or notices of motion on the Report 
should be forwarded to the Joint Hon. Secretary, Mr. H. Hamer, 
Central Library, Bolton, by Saturday, 9th January, 1943. 


“he” 


NOMINATIONS FOR OFFICERS AND COUNCIL FOR 
THE YEAR 1943 


In accordance with Rule 6 (e) of the Association, nominations for 
eight members of the Council are invited. 

Nominations must be made by two or more members of the 
Association, countersigned by the nominee, and submitted in writing to 
the Hon. Secretary, Miss E. M. Exley, Public Library, Marylebone 
Road, W.1, not later than 7th January, 1943. Should the number of 
Nominations exceed the number of vacancies, ballot papers will be 
issued. 
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Council Notes 


MEETING of the Council was held on 11th November, the 
President, Mr. F. M. Gardner, being in the Chair. 
Statements of income and expenditure for September and 
October and estimates for 1943 were submitted by the Hon. Treasurer. 
The Hon. Membership Secretary reported 125 new members and 5 resigna- 
tions. Mr. S. Martin, the Hon. Education Secretary, has been called up, 
and his extremely important and arduous duties are now being carried 
out by Mrs. Martin, to whom the Council expressed their gratitude. 
Mrs. Martin reported that there were 279 entries for the November 
Correspondence Courses, of which 119 were for the Elementary Course. 

Four resolutions were forwarded to the L.A. Council. The first, 
brought forward bythe East Midland Division, suggested that the Ministry 
of Information should be approached with a view to the production of a 
propaganda film on the library service. The second, brought forward by 
the Greater London Division, asked that the L.A. should see that library 
staffs are placed in the appropriate professional scale in the new 
N.A.L.G.O. National Scale of Salaries. 

The remaining two resolutions concerned the McColvin Report. 
Discussions on the Report will be taking place all over the country and it 
will be the Council’s business to collect any resolutions from members 
or Divisions and forward them to the L.A. Council. The L.A. Council 
has requested that the final recommendations from the A.A.L. should 
reach the L.A. by the end of January, but in view of the length and import- 
ance of the Report, the A.A.L. Council has asked that this time shall be 
extended to the end of March. A small Committee has been formed to 
deal with the preliminary collection of material. The L.A. McColvin 
Report Committee does not include any representative of the A.A.L. and 
the Council has suggested that this omission be reetified by the inclusion 
of the Hon. Secretary. 
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Children’s Books in America? 
H. J. B. Woodfield 


T has been my good fortune to visit America a number of times and 
[== I have been in close contact with children’s books and with 
people who in one way or another have been concerned with their 
distribution. On all these travels one thing impressed me time and time 
again. Itisthis. Whenever an American who is any sort of an authority 


1 A recent paper delivered to the Association of Children’s Librarians. 
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on children’s books writes an article, gives a lecture, or becomes reminis- 
cent, English books come into the picture. If she mentions half a dozen 
books which she recollects having read with particular pleasure or which 
influenced her in her early years, five of that six are of English origin. 

When Frederick G. Melcher wished to found an award for the best 
children’s book of the year he named it after an English bookseller, John 
Newbery; when he wished to repeat his generosity by the foundation of 
an award for the best picture-book of the year he turned to this country 
again: he chose Randolph Caldecott. Surely we must not be unmindful 
of these tributes to our contribution in the past and I take some pleasure 
in paying my tribute to the contribution that America is making to-day. 

During my American trips I have seen a considerable number of 
children’s libraries, I have browsed in a number of bookshops in cities 
large and small, and have talked with practically every publisher. After 
making these many contacts I have naturally formed some conclusions 
and have made comparisons between conditions in America and in 
England. 

What have I found in the bookshops? I was surprised in the first 
place at the number of shops devoted entirely to books for children. 
Granted that such shops are generally to be found in the larger cities, 
I did find a considerable number, and such shops are concerned with 
books. of some merit. In larger bookshops of a more general nature 
it is customary to find a fairly large children’s department and always in 
such departments I found a wide selection of good books given promin- 
ence. I was not blind, of course, to the fact that there were many rows of 
those cheap thrillers and westerns through which one hero pursues an 
exciting course; books which on introduction to many English libraries 
are lapped up with such avidity that at the Liverpool Conference of the 
Library Association a prominent librarian bewailed the fact that English 
publishers had not copied the “series” method. I felt, however, that 
these books were not being pushed by the booksellers. Quite the con- 
trary ; they seemed to be kept in the background, were usually to be found 
on the lower shelves and never on the display counters. 

So much for the bookstores. What of the publishers? When I first 
visited American publishers of children’s books and told them I wanted 
to import their books into England, they looked on me as something 
unique and perhaps a little peculiar. An English bookseller wanting to 
import American children’s books that retailed at two dollars didn’t seem 
possible to them. Why, yes, of course, they had sold the rights on an odd 
title or so to an English publisher—but generally the American back- 
ground wouldn’t do—or the animals that the better artists drew were not 
known in England—or the English child wanted only school stories ; and 
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so on. But they were interested. I was offering them a new market, 
I was going to try to sell children’s books at 6s., 7s. 6d., and 8s. 6d. to 
British Public Libraries which had groaned bitterly when asked to pay 
5s. in the past. The point I want to make is that those publishers met 
something new and were on the alert to take advantage of this possible 
new market. They did all they could to help me in this pioneering, and 
made sure that I received sample copies of all their books. 

I found that practically all of them had a “ children’s book editor,” 
women who, in several instances, have a nation-wide reputation, who 
for years had been striving to find good writers and good artists and had 
given many newcomers an opportunity to make good. Some were in an 
experimental mood, particularly in regard to illustrations, and some of 
the books that have since been imported into England in large numbers 
show just how experimental they were. 

I was mainly interested all the time in the Public Libraries. I have 
long been convinced that the most important factor in any attempt to raise 
the standard in books for children is the Public Library. And so in all 
the Public Libraries I visited my first request was to be allowed to talk to 
the children’s librarian and to inspect the stock. What did I find ? 

First I found that no book is included in the stock of an American 
Junior Library until it has been read and approved by at least one member 
of the staff. I found, too, that there is a willingness to duplicate heavily, 
particularly. those books that are accepted as children’s “classics.” It 
seemed to be a point of honour never to have one’s shelves empty of any 
of these “* classics.” 

I found in all Public Libraries that books are only included if the 
Librarian has reason to believe they have some real value, and the series 
of cheap books I have mentioned above are very rarely bought. Then, 
too, I found that illustrations are thought to be important and there are 
Picture-book Hours, as well as Story Hours, in which some member of 
the staff takes selected picture-books and talks about them to the very 
young children and to their parents. Parents are encouraged to take out 
books to read to their children, and some libraries I found holding meet- 
ings of parents and advising them on book selection. Every member of 
the staff is, of course, especially trained for work with children. 


All my wanderings among booksellers, publishers, and librarians and 


the casual observations I made among them from time to time over a 
number of years, led me to the conclusion that, despite the continued 
production and sale of large quantities of the cheap series of the thrille 
and adventure type, there is nevertheless a market large enough to ensure 
the success of reasonably large editions of good books for children well 
produced and well illustrated, and that this market will absorb such books 
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at a price that ensures a fair financial return for both artists and 
author. 

Since this comparatively happy state of affairs does not obtain in 
England it will be of value to find out how it has come about in America. 

The reasonably high standard of children’s book production in 
America is probably due to the cumulative effect of a number of forces, 
just as the recent marked improvement in England in the same field is the 
result of efforts on the part of a number of individuals and groups, work- 
ing perhaps in different ways, in different directions—perhaps unconscious 
of one another’s work. 

In America, so far as I have been able to discover, the various efforts, 
some of which may now be examined, began to crystallize about twenty 
years ago. 

In 1922 the first Newbery Medal was awarded for the most distin- 
guished work of literature for children published during the year. Its 
object was to stimulate interest in children’s books, particularly among 
publishers and booksellers. The actual award is made annually at the 
conference of the American Library Association and its presentation is a 
function. The winner is kept a close secret until the last moment, and 
there is usually a banquet in his or her honour. Subsequently a good deal 
of publicity is given to the presentation and to the winning book in both 
professional and trade periodicals. 

The Caldecott Medal does for the artist what the Newbery Medal does 
for the author; and though it is a recent award there can be no doubt 
that it will influence illustration, since it will lead to competition among 
publishers in the search for new artists. 

Every Sunday in the year the two most important Sunday newspapers 
in America devote a full page exclusively to reviews of children’s books. 
The Horn book, which is the American counterpart to the Junior bookshelf, 
has appeared regularly since 1924. It is unique in periodical literature; 
it has an atmosphere which, though it has lost something of its first 
informality, still has a freshness of outlook and a willingness to encourage 
new ideas that a more professional or more commercial medium could 
not have. © 

The work of the American Library Association is world-famous. Its 
Booklist is the American librarian’s Bible; a recommendation of a book 
has sufficient standing to justify its purchase; this applies equally to 
children’s books. There are a number of other organizations issuing 
select lists of books. for children. They represent educational and 
em parents’ organizations, Boy Scouts, etc., and their lists are carefully com- 
piled by well-qualified people. 

Book Week in America is probably the outstanding feature of the 
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book trade and an examination of the details of its organization shows 
clearly that its success is due to close co-operation among all interested 
bodies and a sense of the value of publicity. Although it is not confined 
to children’s books, these have come to be the most prominent feature of 
the occasion. Professional and trade papers give advance-news of plans 
that are being made, preparing publishers, booksellers, and librarians for 
the coming event. 

Booklists, posters, window streamers, bookmarks are distributed. 
A Book Week manual containing hints and suggestions on organization 
is available. Apart from bookshops and libraries, churches, schools, 
parents’ groups, clubs and community organizations and the radio arf 
lined up to co-operate in making the event a success. 

Magazines, too, play their part. Beside professional and trade 
journals and children’s magazines, many of the general trade periodicals, 
such as Life and the Women’s home companion, give space to children’s 
books during Book Week. All the educational magazines co-operate; 
authors have a busy time, and are booked to give talks and autographing 
parties all over the country. There are Book Week luncheons and 
dinners, games, outdoor parades, competitions ; a hundred and one ideas 
are put into operation with a view to bringing children’s books to the 
notice of the whole nation. 

There can be no denying that America is immeasurably ahead of us 
in the field of picture-books. Americans admire the work of Walter 
Crane, Kate Greenaway, and Caldecott; they never tire of praising the 
work of these and two or three other British artists; but having made our 
contribution through these it seems that we have shot our bolt. America, 
on the other hand, is producing year by year excellent work by a score 0 
fine artists. Some of them we know. The Petershams; the d’Aulaires‘f 
Dorothy Lathrop; Artzybasheff ; Helen Sewell; Kurt Wiese ; Grace Paull; 
Ludwig Bemelmans ; Rene du Bois; Robert Lawson; the Haders; Helene 
Carter; Lynd Ward; Marjorie Flack; Wanda Gag; Roger Duvoisin; 
Kate Seredy; James Daugherty; G. B. Falls, and Hilda Van Stockum. 
There indeed you have an imposing array. 

- This has not always been the case, and perhaps there are circumstances 
in America’s favour. She has at her disposal writers and artists from 
every country in the world, men and women who saw in America a land 
of opportunity where their peculiar talents would have more scope and 
might be appreciated. They brought new ideas and a new culture, 0 
shall we say an older culture, and grafted it upon a new mode of life; 
modifying it and producing as a result something new and vital. 

But we have to remember that most of this fine work is of the las 
fifteen years or so. Fifteen years ago American libraries were dissatisfied 
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with the quality of the illustrations in children’s books. They complained 
bitterly to publishers. Anne Carroll Moore was doing noble work for 
the cause through her columns in the New York herald tribune. Only 
after years of pressure, of enthusiasm and of experimentation aided by 
developments in technical processes of reproduction was the present 
high standard reached in America. 

Let us pass now to production. It is possible that some of you are 
thinking, “*“ American books are so much more expensive than ours,” but 
I do not feel that the differences in English books can be so easily accounted 
for because American costs are higher. If you examine the productions 
of a large number of American publishers you will find that some of them 
are far ahead of others, though the books are the same price. Look at 
the productions of the Viking Press, Random House, Knopf, the Mac- 
millan Co., Holiday House, and one or two others, and you will agree with 
me that these houses are doing far better work than other publishers. No 
doubt better production means more expense, but I think that, since 
publishers must have a production man of some sort, spreading an 
expert’s salary over all the books he handles, the additional cost per book 
is very small indeed. 

An equally high standard could be realized in this country and by 
the simple means of employing men and women who possess special 
qualifications for the job. The American publisher seems, to believe 
that the intrinsic value of the contents of the book is not large enough to 
get it across to the public, but that the way the contents are presented is 
of almost equal importance. 

We must ask ourselves now what are these contents that are often so 
tastefully presented ? 

I mentioned in regard to picture-books the peculiar conglomeration 
of peoples which makes up the American population, providing a reservoir 
of artistic talent upon which publishers can and do draw. This same 
reservoir offers a unique source of supply in the matter of writers. 
Some of these writers may even have been American born, but they have 
drawn upon the nostalgic recollections of their parents or grandparents. 
Others who have gone to America in more recent years spent their early 
lives in Europe and have drawn upon their own early memories for 
material or atmosphere. The result has been a sequence of stories with 
an authentic background of other countries which give a picture more 
true to life than a visitor to these same countries could possibly achieve. 
Notable examples of this type are Kate Seredy’s two books, The Good 
master and The Singing tree. Again, Wanda Gag, though American by 
birth, had German-born parents and was so steeped in German peasant 
culture that her translations of Grimm are the nearest we have had to the 
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spirit of the original. There is also another type of book written by 
Americans who for one reason or another have spent many years in 
foreign countries. Two of the best in this group are Young Fu and Ho 
Ming, by E. F. Lewis. These books give an excellent picture of life in 
the countries with which they deal. 

I do not feel that English teachers make sufficient use of this sort of 
background material. Americans have a firm belief in the value of stories 
of children of other lands as a means of promoting international friend- 
ship. It is not unnatural that historical stories should be plentiful. 
American history is very romantic and offers an author a very wide field. 
There are the stories of pioneering, covered-wagon days, the gold rushes, 
the pony express, the heyday of the Boston Clipper ships, the Civil War, 
the War of Independence, and so on. All of it very vivid history and 
much of it so close to us in time that a great deal of source material is 
available for study. 

Another type of story, which we do not as yet seem to have emulated 
at all, is what might be termed “* biography in fiction.” In recent years 
a number of examples of this type have appeared. This biographical 
story is a type worth studying and I feel that once certain prejudices have 
been overcome it has a future. What a galaxy of names one can imme- 
diately call to mind in our own history, or our arts and sciences and 
industry, that are ready for such treatment ! 

There is evidently a big demand in America for folk tales. Almost 
every country has contributed one or more collections, and every year 
sees a few more volumes. 

Then there are those stories known over there as “‘ vocational.’’ These 
seem to have as their motive the desire to show young readers through 
the medium of fiction, the details, the joys and pitfalls of certain careers. 
Very successful specimens of this type are the “‘ Sue Barton” books, 
published in this country, which give a very good idea of the nursing 
profession. 

I suggest to you in conclusion that we can raise our own standard in 
a number of ways. We can do just as American librarians have done; 
steadfastly refuse to include in our junior stock anything which we do 
not think has merit; clamour for better illustrations; we can use per- 
suasion or pressure’as occasion demands on the local and national press 
to give more space to reviews of books for children; we can do more 
in the preparation of select booklists: by all these means we can make 
children’s books more worthy of the citizens of to-morrow. 
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Valuations 


M. L. Jackson 


ss O staff, no books, but millions of issues.” 
N In all the Annual Reports for 1941, record is made either of 
great increase in issues or sad depletion of staff, and generally 
ofboth. Inspite of this, annual reports and booklists continue to appear ; 
the work goes on. 

Sometimes the work has gone on in the face’of heavy loss and destruc- 
tion. COVENTRY describes its new temporary Central Library, one room 
housing 10,000 books and replacing the Central Library of 150,000 volumes 
which was burned out in November 1940. The library’s greatest loss was 
of the valuable minute and account books of some of the medizval guilds. 
The Central Library at Lowestorr was destroyed in the 1940 raids, and 
now the branch libraries are jointly responsible for double the pre-war 
issue Of books. LiIveRPOOL, which issued over 4,520,000 books in the 
year ending March 1942, lost 209,500 books through war damage. Two 
buildings were destroyed and eleven damaged. At BETHNAL GREEN, the 
Central Lending Library, bombed in 1940, was re-opened: in December 
1941. Also a Shelter Library carrying a stock of 4,000 books was opened 
from October 1941 till March 1942 and proved very successful. Bethnal 
Green reports favourably on the mutual exchange of borrowing facilities 
among the Metropolitan boroughs. 

In addition to lack of staff, all libraries report an acute shortage in 
supply of new books. It becomes necessary to order several copies of 
“winners ”’ as soon as possible, and old copies of standard stock cannot 
be discarded until their replacement is assured. BLYTH deplores the 
shortage of children’s books at a time when the demand is so great. At 
LINCOLN, the Junior issue has doubled in two years, so that it may be 
necessary to “‘ sacrifice’ part of the Newsroom for the extension of the 
Children’s Room. I hope so. MuTCHAM’s lament is not on a shortage 
of books but on an inadequate book fund. 

EDINBURGH’S annual report for 1940-41 contains a glowing tribute 
from the Chairman of the Libraries Committee to Mr. Savage’s twenty 
years’ service. Edinburgh has a scheme for looking after the future of its 
libraries. The Library Committee has now opened a reserve account of 
£2,800 per annum to which any balance at the end of financial years in 
the war period will be added. LEdinburgh’s issues for 1940-41 were the 
ighest for one year in the history of the libraries, and the Librarian adds 
hat this is a record of “‘ work done rather than of progress made.” 

The increasing demand for books does, however, include a demand 
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for serious reading. Edinburgh’s Art Library and Music Room are very 
busy, and the Music Room staff have constantiy supplied material for 
concerts. LEEDS comments on a greater use of technical books and works 
on philology and philosophy; and also a return to the enduring classics, 
BETHNAL GREEN’S reading is “ discriminating,” and LuTon, in an admir- 
able survey of the use made of selected non-fiction works, proves that the 
urge for reading is more than just for “‘ box-office names.” Luton, like 
Edinburgh, feels the handicap of having to concentrate on day-to-day 
work with so much extension activity clamouring to be done. 

Most libraries are using Ministry of Information war photographs and 
exhibitions, and some hold concerts such as those sponsored by C.E.M.A. 
Collections of books are sent to isolated batteries of troops, and men and 
women in the Services and factories are being supplied with the technical 
books they need. Mitcham now has an Intermediate Library of 1,00 
volumes for young people of 14-20, and has discontinued the service of 
books to Wardens’ Posts, except to the keen, who collect their own. 

The Northern Regional Libraries’ Bureau reports that there were three 
times more applications in the year ending 1941 than in 1931. The 
initial compilation of the union catalogue is nearly complete and, in spite 
of pressure of work, the steady flow of additions to the catalogue continues 
from the co-operating libraries. And from Toronto comes the boast 
that the circulation of books to boys and girls for 1941 is the highest in 
Toronto’s history. 

Among the booklists. there are three excellent technical lists. 
SHEFFIELD’s research bulletin, ‘“‘ The Machining of metals,” is a large 
duplicated list of books with imprints from 1935 to date, well grouped and 
annotated and containing valuable references to technical periodicals. 
Ruasy’s list is of recent technical books in one alphabetical sequence. 
The annotations are full and the list is well duplicated, though its format is 
rather wasteful of space, with three or four titles to one side of a page. 
HACKNEY’s list, “‘ Workshop practice, books for the munition worker,” 
has a good business-like cover and groups the books under brief, explana- 
tory headings. 

There are two good lists on Russia from Bristot and HALIFAX, both 
attractively set out and both giving a list of fiction about Russia. (I would 
rather end with Zoschenko than Walpole.) The Halifax list is pale pink 
in colour, which is like an understatement. CarpiFF has a short list on 
“The War in the Far East” printed on good blue paper, and giving 
frequent references to articles in the Asiatic review and Foreign affairs: 
Cardiff issued a list of books about the United States in connexion with 
a course of lectures on the U.S.A. at the University College, Cardifl 
Lincoln’s booklist on the United States was compiled in honour of Mr 
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Winant’s visit to Lincoln. This comprehensive list includes classics in 
essays and fiction, though in the latter, Hemingway and Faulkner are 
summarily banded with Norris and Aldrich. 

“You have been listening to——” is a B.B.C. medley from Luton, 
and lists with a continuous cheerful commentary some books by wireless 
worthies. The list is short and friendly and starts with books by Churchill 
and the Brains Trust, following with some of the notable works of the 
chief cooks, gardeners, and J.B.P.s on the air. Bristol also has produced 
a good list of the “‘ Books that made history,” from the B.B.C. talks with 
that title, and has usefully duplicated in “‘ Brush up your reading” the 
list of books recommended in Guy Pocock’s book. No one seems to 
have produced a list of the works which have been so well put over in 
recent broadcasts, including ‘“ Distant point,” ‘‘ The Cornerstones,” 
**Samson Agonistes,” etc. There are two holidays-at-home booklists ; 
Cardiff again, small, blue, and efficient, and a duplicated list from Lincoln 
designed to interest the amateur local historian and the many Lincoln 
inhabitants who are “‘ seeing Lincoln first.” 

Among the general booklists, Tottenham’s printed list, “‘ New books, 
1942,” stands out for its intelligent grouping of book titles under arresting 
headings. Particularly good is its short list of books for children with 
excellent introductions to the various titles. This is the only outstanding 
list for the young among all the booklists. ‘‘ The Satchel,” a children’s 
periodical from Halifax, gives introductions to the classics in admirably 
chosen extracts, but it makes little mention of contemporary children’s 
books. In the Tottenham list, certain Junior titles could have been 
added to the “ Allies in fiction ” section, especially such notable studies 
of Chinese life as Child of China and Young Fu. Tottenham’s exhibition of 
outstanding American books for children must be rather a mortification 
of the spirit, dwelling as it does on past pleasures beyond reach. 

Bethnal Green’s alphabetical list of new books is very pleasant to look 
at and well annotated. I didn’t feel, however, that all Gaunt’s Pre- 
Raphaelites went “ from glory to tragedy”’; one or two took to big business 
or became best boys of the Academy. Colchester’s ‘“‘ Outstanding books 
of 1941’ is a neat production with a rather crowded interior. For 
artful dodgers ” seems rather to accuse the many who seek something 
“not about wars.”  Islington’s bulletin for July gives a good deal of 
information in annotations which try the eyes. It seems a pity that an 
unusual and well-written piece of work like Steeves’s Good night, sheriff 
should appear with Tuttle and Seltzer. (The lurid cover may have con- 
tributed to this.) 

Cardiff’s list of “‘ Six months’ reading ” presents a good number of 
titles in convenient form for reference and the handbag, and the list is a 
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cheerful yellow. Aberdeen’s quarterly, “‘ Books you can borrow,” is 
larger and longer, with inspired headings like ‘‘ Who’s like us ”’ for books 
on present-day Britain. The Spring °42 quarterly from St. Pancras is 
rather sober in a grey and black cover, but gives its readers a variety of 
interesting information on the library service and recent books. From 
Wakefield comes a very handy bookmark with a list of fifty notable bio- 
graphies on one side and fifty good novels on the reverse. Toronto 
presents several excellent lists printed in clear black type on the quality 
of paper we are beginning to forget. There are one or two bright attrac- 
tive bookmarks with suggestions for reading in various subjects for young 
people. The booklist ‘‘ What price freedom?” shows a wide range of 
novels and non-fiction concerned with present-day problems. 

Second thoughts: ‘“‘ Recommended books” with its well-annotated 
list of worth-while books, would be invaluable to-day. Intelligently pro- 
duced individual lists are still appearing (and may they continue to do so!). 
The fact remains that now people are reading more than ever, Librarians 
grow busier and their staffs dwindle. There is a shortage of time and 
paper for booklists, and, more important, a shortage of talent. 


bat Co 


Widening Vista 
M. S. Crouch 


si HERE’S a war on,” said the good soldier Schweik, “* and people 
are doing things they never even dreamed of before.’ Not in 
their work only. Plenty of people who have found their accus- 
tomed environment changed, and their friends and their usual pastimes 
gone, have had to turn to other forms of recreation. Of the civilian 
developments which have resulted, and of their effect on public libraries 
now, I know little. Among the Forces there have been developments 
which are extremely interesting and which seem to have very real signi- 
ficance for the present and more particularly the future of libraries. 

It is true that a considerable part of the men and women who go to 
make up the Forces are of such mental calibre that their needs are 
adequately met by the Forces Programme of the B.B.C. and by the 
average product of the film industry. Ifa majority vote alone is required 
these enterprises are justified and nothing more need be done. But there 
are others; and those not merely the minority which—as most librarians 
know to their cost—considers itself the Chosen Few. Among the larger 
minority of those who are not morons but who in normal times have felt 
no particular urge towards intellectual or cultural exercise, something is 
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happening. Reasons are many, and it is difficult to assess their relative 
importance. Isolation from normal interests, loss of domestic comfort, 
the shock of military disasters and dissatisfaction with the course of the 
war—all have played their parts in making the average man sit up and 
think. 

Some efforts are being made to turn his mental stirrings to good 
account. The work of A.B.C.A. in stimulating discussion on current 
affairs is fairly well known. It is moderately successful, in spite of the 
unpopularity inevitably associated with a compulsory activity. More to 
our purpose is the provision in many units of a Quiet Room, the object 
of which is to provide a place in or near a camp where men can go to read 
and write, discuss or listen, in conditions of reasonable comfort. The 
best of these are well-furnished and arranged, and equipped with books, 
a radio set, and a gramophone. They are not meant to be recreation 
rooms in the ordinary sense, but rather cultural centres—in fact, rather 
like a good public library in miniature. 

The Quiet Room, and its big brother the Study Centre, have one 
major disadvantage for the average conscript. They are provided by the 
Army and inevitably have a trace—however slight—of that Army atmo- 
sphere from which a man in his off-duty time wishes to escape. Hence 
the value of voluntary clubs in the towns, which provide very much the 
same sort of facilities, but in a more informal and congenial atmosphere. 
These, run by such organizations as Toc H, are very popular, and do 
work of very great immediate value and with—I think—lasting importance 
for the future. One such club, with which I have the good fortune to be 
associated, provides a lively programme each week, from which I take the 
following typical example: Tuesday: symphony concert (including some 
fairly unfamiliar items) on gramophone records; Thursday: informal 
discussion ; Friday: talk by an eminent authority on current affairs, fol- 
lowed by discussion; Sunday: chamber concert by local and Service 
artists. All these activities are carried out with the minimum of formality . 
and fuss, and there is no distinction—actual or implicit—between members 
and outsiders. Attendances are always large, straining the capacity of 
the building to its utmost. 

Lest I appear over-optimistic I must add that there are many units 
without, or with bad, Quiet Rooms, and many towns without such clubs 
as I mention. Moreover the majority of Service men and women seek 
recreation elsewhere, or go without. But a significant number of people 
are finding real and lasting interest in activities which concerned most of 
them very little before the war. 

It seems to me that all this has a very considerable significance for 
librarians, both now and after the war. Now; so that librarians can find 
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out and publicize the work of such clubs as exist, or in their absence can 
provide something of the sort within their own premises. Afterwards; 
to make the most of the new spirit of enquiry and mental alertness. | 
know that the demobilized soldier and A.T.S. will want to forget the war 
and to regain civilian status as soon as possible. But I don’t think that 
such things as free discussion and enjoyment of the best in music and art 
need or will be forgotten. They have a greater significance for society 
in peace than in war. And what more suitable centre than the library, 
which has always been claimed, and seldom used, as a cultural centre. 
It must be emphasized that, of the Service people supporting these activi- 
ties, a fair proportion are not peace-time users of public libraries. It will 
not do to lose these valuable supporters. And, if worthy libraries are to 
form part of the much-talked-of towns of to-morrow, there must be room 
in them for such clubs as will be needed. In this connexion, the astonish- 
ing and growing demand for music must not be forgotten. Only in the 
very largest cities will adequate permanent concert-halls be possible. In 
other places the library should provide a home for the local chamber 
orchestra or quartet. And no library, however small, should be without 
a good electric gramophone. 

Something is happening among this public of ours which we so often, 
and so often unjustly, abuse. It is up to us, and more particularly to those 
librarians who are now holding the fort, to seize this unique opportunity 
of doing the job and also of assisting in this renaissance of thought and art. 


“ager” 
A Librarian’s “ Quiz” 


T is hoped that this “* quiz” will provide some relaxation for our 
[=e its questions revolve round the moderns rather than the 

classics, as earlier centuries are well covered by reference books. A 
good proportion of the questions can, however, be answered by search 
in the average reference library. 

A prize of a 10s. 6d. book token will be awarded to the sender of the 
correct or most nearly correct solution first opened. Entries should give 
the sender’s name and address, should be marked ‘“ Quiz” on the 
envelope, and should reach the Editor by 31st January, 1943. Results 
will be announced as soon as possible after this date. 

1. Give the author of each of the following quotations, and the title 
of the work in which it occurs: 

(a) “ The chance meeting, on a dissecting table, of a sewing 
machine and an umbrella.” 
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(5) “ It’s no use raising a shout, 
No, honey, you can cut that right out; 
I don’t want any more hugs, 
Make me some fresh tea, fetch me some rugs.” 
(c) “* La, tout n’est qu’ordre et beauté, 
Luxe, calme et volupté.”’ 
(d) “ Things fall apart, the centre cannot hold, 
Mere anarchy is loosed upon the world; 
The blood-dimmed tide is loosed, and everywhere 
The ceremony of innocence is drowned.” 
(e) “‘ For books are not absolutely dead things, but do contain 
a potency of life in them to be as active as that soul was whose 
progeny they are; nay, they do preserve as in a vial the purest efficacy 
and extraction of that living intellect that bred them.” 
2. With what form of art do you associate the following names: 
Hans Arp, Richard Neutra, Francois Carco, John Tunnard, 
Alvar Aalto, Delmore Schwartz, Alfred Hitchcock, Yrio Kilpinen, 
Alexander Blok, Irina Baronova, Sarah O. Jewett, Martin Tupper, 
Frank Lloyd Wright, Pablo Segovia, Marianne Moore, Ivan Mestro- 
vic, Lucien Pissarro, Ivan Bunin, Aaron Copland, Frederick Lamond. 
3. The following are the opening sentences of some famous works. 
Give the author and title: 

(a) They order, said I, this matter better in France. .. . 

(b) For a long time I used to go to bed early. Sometimes, when 
I had put out my candle, my eyes would close so quickly, that I had 
not even the time to say “I’m going to sleep,” and half an hour 
later the thought that I was going to sleep would awaken me: I would 
try to put away the book which, I imagined, was still in my hands, 
and to blow out the light; I had been thinking all the time, while 
asleep, of what I had been reading. ... 

(c) ** Call me Ishmael.” 

(d) “* Well, Prince, so Genoa and Lucca are now just family 
estates of the Buonapartes. But I warn you if you won’t tell me 
that this means war, if you still try to defend the infamies and horrors 
perpetrated by that Antichrist—I really believe he is Antichrist— 
I will have nothing more to do with you.” 

(e) Some of the evil of my tale may have been inherent in our 
circumstances. For years we lived anyhow with one another in the 
naked desert, under the indifferent heaven. By day the hot sun 
fetmented us; and we were dizzied by the beating wind. At night 
we were stained by dew, and shamed into pettiness by the innumer- 
able silences of stars. 
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(f) Stately plump Buck Mulligan came from the stairhead, bearing 
a bowl of lather on which a mirror and a razor lay crossed. (i 


(g) A new voice hailed me of an old friend when, first returned 
from the Peninsula, I passed again in that long street of Damascus, 
which is called straight; and suddenly taking me wondering by the 
hand, “* Tell me (said he) since thou art here again in the peace and 
assurance of Ullah, and whilst we walk, as in the former years. . . .” [Tp 

(h) The burning sun of Syria had not yet attained its highest point § Tx 
in the horizon, when a knight of the Red Cross, who had left his 
distant Northern home, and joined the host of the Crusaders in 
Palestine, was pacing slowly along the sandy deserts which be in the §co! 
vicinity of the Dead Sea... . bu 

(i) Whether I shall turn out to be the hero of my own life, or }i0 
whether that station will be held by anybody else, these pages must } AS 
show. To begin my life with the beginning of my life, I record that § As 
I was born (as I have been informed and believe) on a Friday, at } for 
12 o’clock at night. It was remarked that the clock began to strike, J As 


and I began to cry simultaneously. vor 
4. Name the author (or painter, or composer) of the following, and } for 
give the form of work (i.e. novel, play, etc.). ac 


The Metamorphosis of Ajax. Is 5. Fennimore and Gerda, }4™ 
The Morning after the first night. The Day of rabblement. Tarr. 
Wozzeck. The Disasters of war. To circumjack Cencrastus, |") 
Suburbs of the Paranoiac critical town. The Tropic of Cancer. }!% 
Sweeney Agonistes. Death in the afternoon. Cockaigne. im 


5. The following are the real names of well-known authors. Give “ 

their pen names : — it 
(a) Dikran Kujumjian. 

(b) Arthur Walter Stewart. ey 


(c) J. C. T. Korzeniowski. 
(d) E. E. Monica de la Pasture. 
(e) Winifred Ashton. 
(f) Hilda Doolittle. 
(g) Willard Huntington Wright. 
6. Who or what are the following: 
(a) The Douanier. 
(b) The Paukenschlag. 
(c) Dada. 
(d) Gebrauchsmusik. 
(e) Les Fauves. 
(ft) Les six. 
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Correspondence 
ADMINISTRATION DEPT., 
CENTRAL LIBRARY, 
SHEFFIELD, 1. 
3rd November, 1942. 
THE Eprror, 
THE LIBRARY ASSISTANT. 
Sir, 

The object of my letter in your September number was not to 

complain of the way in which the National Central Library does its work, 


but merely to point out that the action of the Government departments 
in approaching the National Central Library instead of the Library 
Association provides another proof of the lack of prestige of the Library 
Association itself. Mr. Newcombe suggests that I am partly responsible 
for this, in spite’of the fact that my many efforts to move the Library 
Association Council to sensible action have always been consistently out- 
voted. It would be as reasonable to credit me with part responsibility 
for the Library Association’s aberrations as it would be to blame me, as 
acitizen with a vote, for the unpreparedness of the Government for war 
and: its general ineptitude. 

I don’t want to discuss the points Mr. Newcombe wei in his letter, 
which are quite irrelevant to my argument, but it is perhaps permissible 
for me to point out that if the National Central Library proposes to 
implement the powers conferred by its Charter “ to facilitate access to 
books and to give information about books ” and to claim this as its 
prerogative (as Mr. Newcombe appears to do), then the National Central 
Library presumably has the right to take control of the whole library 
fmovement—a state of affairs which might have certain advantages, but 
which I cannot imagine would commend itself to the library profession 
as a whole. 

Yours faithfully, 
J. P. LAMB. 
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